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the river's level up to the torrent as it came streaming down ; to 
climb the neighbouring heights and watch it through the trees, 
and see the wreathing water in the rapids hurrying on to take its 
fearful plunge ; to linger in the shadow of the solemn rocks 
three miles below ; watching the river as, stirred by no visible 
cause, it heaved and eddied and awoke the echoes, being troubled 
yet, far down beneath the surface, by its giant leap ; to have Ni- 
agara before me, lighted by the sun and by the moon, red in the 
day's decline, and gray as evening slowly fell upon it; to look 
upon it every day, and wake up in the night and hear its cease- 
less voice ; this was enough. 

" I think in every quiet season now, still do those waters roll 
and leap, and roar and tumble, all day long; still are the rain- 
bows spanning them, a hundred feet below. Still, when the sun 
is on them, do they shine and glow like molten gold. Still, when 
the day is gloomy, do they fall like snow, or seem to crumble, 
away like the front of a great chalk cliff, or roll adown the rock 
like dense white smoke. But always does the mighty stream ap- 
pear to die as it comes down, and always from the unfathomable 
grave arises that tremendous ghost of spray and mist which is 
never laid ; which has haunted this place with the same dread 
solemnity, since Darkness brooded on the deep, and that first 
flood before the Deluge, — Light, — came rushing on Creation 
at the word of God." — Vol. n. pp. 177 - 180. 



NOTE 

TO ARTICLE III. OF THE PRESENT NUMBER. 

The following Note should have been inserted at the foot of 
page 60, where reference is made to Mr. Hallam's sketch of the 
period of Lorenzo de' Medici. 



Yielding to the fascination of the subject, Mr. Hallam has here 
produced, perhaps, the most beautiful passage in the book, ris- 
ing through eloquence almost to poetry. And, in this mood, 
while he adorns the landscape, in one of Lorenzo's farms, with 
" herds of buffaloes," contrasting their diabolical aspect with the 
mild beauty of the Tuscan oxen, he boldly states, that Lorenzo 
" introduced " from the East, this " new animal," " since natu- 
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ralized in Italy." But, as if the severer muse of history had 
rebuked him for his flight, he appends the following half-peni- 
tential note. 

" With respect to the buffaloes, I have no other authority than 
these lines of Politian, in his poem of ' Ambra,' on the farm of 
Lorenzo at Poggio Cajano. 

' Atque aliud nigris missum, quis credat ? ab Indis, 
Ruminat insuetas armentum discolor herbas.' 

" But I must own, that BufFon tells us, though without quoting 
any authority, that the buffalo was introduced into Italy as early 
as the seventh century. I did not take the trouble of consulting 
Aldrovandus, who would, perhaps, have confirmed him, — espe- 
cially as I have a better opinion of my readers, than to suppose 
they would care about the matter " / 

And this from Mr. Hallam ! A principle and mode of pro- 
ceeding, which would vitiate his whole work, if a love of fine 
writing and impatience of research could be found often so to 
have betrayed him. The fact in question is not without inter- 
est in Natural History, and, if important enough to be mention- 
ed at all, should be treated accurately. 

The truth is, that Buffon says expressly, " On sait par les 
Annates de Vltalie, que le premier bufie y fut amene vers la fin 
du sixieme siecle, V an 595;" and, moreover, he refers to the 
" Travels" (in Italy) of Misson, a respectable name. Now what 
Annals of Italy could be meant, but the Annals by Muratori, at 
Mr. Hallam's elbow ? Accordingly, under the above year (or 
the next), we find Muratori making the following record, on the 
authority of Paulus Diaconus (who wrote in the eighth century, 
and whose Latin History was for the first time printed in Mura- 
tori's " Scriptores Italici," — a work not foreign to Mr. Hal- 
lam) ; " Circa questi tempi si videro per la prima volta in Italia 

de' bufali, che erano riguardati per maraviglia dagli 

Italiani." 

Aldrovandus would, indeed, have shown our author, that his 
chronology was wrong, as would the mention of the animals by 
Albertus Magnus in the thirteenth century. And with respect to 
his only authority, the distich of Politian, " missum ab In- 
dis " imports nothing as to the time of their introduction, any more 
than a poetical description of an English nobleman's establishment 
at the present day, which should speak of a " superb " turkey- 
cock as " sent from the Indies," would fix the time when the 
English fox first learned to " filch the turkey's callow care," 
which might have been in the days of Columbus. 

But, Natural History apart, it is chiefly as the historian of lit- 
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erature, that our author has disturbed us by his unguardedness 
and hardihood. Few scholars know, better than he, that, long 
before the era of Lorenzo, the name of the buffalo was settled in 
the vulgar language and rustic proverbs of Italy ; before then, as 
now, the violent in the hands of the cunning were " led by the 
nose like the buffalo " ; before that time buffalo-races (bufolate) 
had amused the populace of Florence ; nor can we doubt, that 
these animals (which, and not the good old Georgic breed of 
beeves, — as we love to suppose, — must have furnished the Cath- 
olic legends with their images of incarnate demons,) for eight full 
centuries, had, in pairs, sullenly borne the Italian yoke, and, in 
dusky herds, had " lowered " over the Maremma. 



NOTE 

TO ARTICLE IV. OF THE LAST NUMBER. 

Our readers may remember, that, in the last Number, we 
briefly indicated some remarkable thefts from our pages, on the 
part of the English " Monthly Eeview." We closed our article 
with a passage from that journal, condemning all such piratical 
doings, as those of which we had convicted it. We have since 
been amused to observe, what we had then overlooked, that that 
very passage was taken by the " Monthly Reviewers " from 
one of our old volumes. Let the reader compare page 133 of 
the forty-fourth volume of this work. 



